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Until recently, the earliest surviving photograph of a thylacine (albeit that of a dead trophy specimen) 
was from 1869. An earlier photograph, taken in 1864 by Frank Haes of a living thylacine at London 
Zoo, was known to have existed, but was feared lost or destroyed. This paper describes its recent 
rediscovery, and the identity of the thylacine it portrays.The Haes photograph is the only known image 
of a living thylacine from the 19th century and comprises a stereo view and lantern slide, both of which 
are presented together here for the first time. 
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Introduction 

The thylacine (Thylacinus cynocephalus) is the largest 
marsupial carnivore to have existed into modern times. 
The last known captive specimen was a male that died at 
the Beaumaris Zoo on the Queen’s Domain in Hobart on 
the night of the 7 th September 1936 (Sleightholme, 2011). 
Few thylacines in the International Thylacine Specimen 
Database (ITSD) can be traced directly from their 
point of capture in Tasmania into a museum collection 
(Sleightholme & Ayliffe, 2013). One such specimen, a 
young male, was sent in 1863 (as part of a family group) to 
London Zoo in Regent’s Park by the Launceston botanist 
and politician, Ronald Campbell Gunn (1808-1881) 
[Fig.l]. It is this specimen that eventually became the 
reluctant subject of Haes’ photograph. 

The subject 

The mother of Gunn’s thylacines was snared in September 
1862 by the son of Thomas Hurst, close to the family’s 
farm at Piper’s River in the north-east of Tasmania. In 
her pouch were four young, three of which survived, and 
were hand-reared by Gunn before being sent to London. 
The capture of the family group is recorded in the Star 
newspaper 1 of the 29 th December 1862 (p.3): 

‘A NATIVE TIGER - On Saturday last , we were afforded 

I Published in Ballarat,Victoria (1855-1864). 
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Figure I. Ronald Campbell Gunn, Photo: Maiden,J.H. (1912). 
Records of Australian Botanists (First Supplement), Report 
of the Thirteenth Meeting of the Aust. Assoc. Adv. Sci., Plate 20. 
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an opportunity of examining a fine living specimen of that 
rare animal, the indigenous tiger of Tasmania. The animal 
in question is a female, and stands about twenty inches 
in height, being in fact, above the average stature of dogs. 

Its head resembles that of a wolf, and it is of a somewhat 
slender build, with small but remarkably muscular limbs. Its 
colour is of a yellowish brown, traversed by diagonal stripes 
of a much darker hue, extending in lines parallel to one 
from the point of the shoulder, to a little behind the forelegs. 
The creature carries in her marsupial pouch three cubs 
attached to their parent in the manner peculiar to animals 
of their class, and has just lost another on Friday evening, 
which is now in the possession of R. Gunn, Esq. This cub 
is about nine inches in length, from the snout to the root of 
the tail; is well furnished with hair, and resembles its dam in 
colour. The mother was captured some three months since, 
in a snare; at Piper’s river, by a son of Mr Thomas Hurst, 
a farmer, residing in that district, and has since been kept 
upon a chain like a dog. She feeds well, but is of a fierce and 
untameable disposition, so much so, indeed, that on Friday 
last she bit quite through Mr Hurst junior’s hand, without 
having received any provocation or ill-treatment. Some 
idea of her extraordinary muscular power may be formed 
from the fact that since her capture she has frequently been 
supplied with live kangaroos of every size, and has in each 
case killed with as little difficulty as a cat would find in 
killing a mouse. She has been purchased from her captor by 
Mr R. Gunn, who, we believe, proposes sending her as a 
present to some of the public institutions of Great Britain”. 

The Star newspaper report is significant in that it details 
both the captor and place of capture. The pups (or joeys) 
were the product of an early spring mating (Sleightholme 
& Campbell, 2014), and at 9 inches (229mm) were nearing 
the end of their pouch term, which most authors now 
accept as being around three months (Le Souef & Burrell, 
1926; Dixon, 1989; Paddle, 2000; Sleightholme, 2012). 

In a letter published in the Proceedings of the Zoological 
Society of London dated 19 th January 1863, Gunn provides 
an account of the maternal care given by the female 
towards her young: 

“The present one, in giving suck to its young, used to 
lie down like a dog, the skin of the pouch being thrown 
back so as to admit of the young ones getting easily at the 
teats. When alarmed, the young ones crawled in with 
their backs downwards, the mother assisting by lowering 
her hind quarters to facilitate their getting in; and by also 
placing her rump against the side of her cage to give the 
cubs a purchase with their hinds legs against the cage, and 
thus push themselves in. They were so large when they left 
this, that when all in the pouch it hung down very low, and 
seemed almost a deformity”. 

Gunn’s thylacines were shipped to London (via Melbourne) 
aboard the Water Nymph, departing from Launceston on 
the 13 th January 1863 2 . The Launceston Examiner of the 

2 Shipping News, The Cornwall Chronicle (Launceston), 14th January 
1863, p.4. 


22 nd January 1863 (p.3) records their departure: 

“Four native tigers have been shipped in the Water Nymph 
for London by R. C. Gunn, Esq. Some sheep 3 have also 
been sent to supply them with food”. 

Regrettably, two of the pups died in transit, but the 
mother and a male from the litter survived the fourteen- 
week sea voyage to England. They were the fourth and 
fifth thylacines obtained by the London Zoo, and went on 
display on the 2 nd May 1863. 

Gunn appears to have left instructions to preserve the 
bodies of any thylacine that died on route to England, 
knowing their remains would still be of scientific value. 
Consequently, the skeletons of the two pups that perished 
at sea are now preserved in the collection of the Natural 
History Museum in London (BMNH 1864.6.27.1 [S] 
and BMNH 1864.6.27.2 [?]) (Sleightholme & Ayliffe, 
2013). They would have been around 6 months old at 
the time of their deaths. 

The surviving male from the litter remained on display 
at the zoo until his death on the 17 th April 1865, aged 
approximately 2 Vi years. The cause of death is unknown. 
The mother outlived her son, and remained on show at 
the zoo until her death on the 23 rd January 1870. The 
eminent embryologist James P Hill (1873-1954) records 
in his notebook 4 (p.119) that her body was forwarded 
to the Hunterian Institute of the Royal College of 
Surgeons (England) on the 27 th January 1870 for the 
extraction of specimens (RCSE Cat. No: 3933). Her 
organs are now preserved within the collection of the 
Cambridge University Zoological Museum [UMZC A6 
7/16 (spirit preparation of everted pouch), A6 7/17 
(dissection of intestine), A6 7/18 (lungs, heart & 
tongue)] (Sleightholme & Ayliffe, 2013). 

The photographer 

Frank Haes (3/1/1833 - 7/1/1916), was born in 
Camberwell (London) of Jewish parents [Fig. 2]. He 
was an honorary life fellow of the Royal Photographic 
Society and an early commercial pioneer of photography. 
Haes visited Australia in 1857 and took photographs of 
buildings in Sydney, including the Royal Exchange. He 
delivered a lecture at the Sydney Mechanics School 
of Arts on the 21 st July 1857, where his photographs 
of Sydney were received with great enthusiasm 5 . The 
Sydney Morning Herald of the 22 nd July 1857 (p.4) 
reported: 

“Mr Haes is an amateur in the art, but he exhibits 
specimens of his powers that might justly be envied by any 
professional photographer in Sydney”. 


3 “4 native tigers, 10 sheep, R. C. Gunn”;The Cornwall Chronicle, 14th January 
1863, p.4. 

4 Hill’s notebook is now in the collection of the Museum fur Naturkunde 
(Humboldt University) in Berlin. 

5 Freeman’s Journal, 25th July 1857, p.3. 
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Figure 2. Frank Haes. Photo Courtesy: Jewish Museum 
(London), Cat. No. C1997.1 .p.276. 

On returning to London later that year 6 , he presented a 
paper on photography in Australia to the newly formed 
Blackheath Photographic Society. Haes revisited 
Australia in August 1858 7 and married Adele Vallentine 
(of Hobart) in Sydney on the 24 th November 1858 8 . He 
exhibited 300 photographs of the Middle East and 
Crimea at the Philosophical Society of NSW in 1859 9 , 
and photographed the Sydney Botanical Gardens in 
1861 10 . Haes returned to London in 1862, and went 
into business with Thomas Miller McLean (publisher/ 
printer) and Arthur James Melhuish (photographer). 
Together they ran a photographic studio at 26 
Haymarket until their partnership was dissolved in 
1865 11 . From 1865 to 1872 Haes relocated his studio to 
St. George’s Place in Knightsbridge, London. 

In the summer of 1864, Haes was commissioned by 
the Zoological Society of London to take a series of 
photographs of animals in London Zoo, which included 
the first photographs of a living elephant (Edwards, 1996b, 
p.63), the now extinct quagga (Equus quagga quagga) 


6 Haes departed Australia for London aboard the RMS Simla on the 10 th 
October 1857. (Projected Departures, The Sydney Morning Herald, 12 th 
October 1857, p. 4). 

7 Shipping Intelligence, The Argus, 2nd August 1858, p. 4 

8 The Hobart Town Daily Mercury 9th December 1858, p.2. 

9 Sydney Morning Herald, 22nd December 1859, p.4. 

10 Sydney Morning Herald, 19th September 1862, p.8. 

I I Their company title is listed occasionally as Mclean & Company, or 

Mclean, Melhuish & Haes, or Mclean & Haes. 


(Edwards, 1996b, p.132), and the thylacine. Edwards 
(pers. com. 7/2/2013) notes that Haes revisited the zoo 
the following year to take a second series of photographs 12 : 

“Haes’ second series of 1865 is extremely rare because 
he treated the negatives with some sort of varnish which 
cracked and made them useless for reproduction”. 

In a paper Haes presented to a meeting of the members 
of the Photographic Society 13 at Kings College on the 3 rd 
January 1865, he states: 

“Casting about for some novelty at the commencement 
of last spring, we thought that a series of photographs of 
animals from life would be very useful and instructive; and 
having obtained the necessary permission, we removed 
everything requisite for working to the Gardens. It might 
be entertaining to the Members to hear the troubles and 
difficulties I encountered this summer in producing the 
present series of stereograms and larger photographs of the 
animals in the Zoological Gardens”. 

Following the delivery of Haes’ paper, Mr James Glaisher, 
the vice president of the Society, stated: 

“It would be difficult to over-estimate the value of these 
photographs as means of instruction for those who had 
no opportunity of seeing the living specimens. He was 
especially struck with the fine and life-like effect of the 
attitude of the animals, so different to what had been 
common in pictures. How graceful and easy in pose 
they were. To artists they must possess an especial value, 
and to naturalists for examination and comparison. 
The sharpness was very remarkable, and the position, 
proportions, &c. of the animals were admirably rendered, 
and reflected great credit not only on Mr Haes’s ability, 
but on his patience in dealing with such intractable 
animals. He understood that Her Majesty had seen them, 
and expressed her high approval of them”. 

An article by the zoologist and natural historian Frank T. 
Buckland (18264880), published in the Geelong Advertiser 14 
of the 15 th March 1867 (p.3), states with reference to Haes: 

“Many of our countrymen, especially those who are 
not resident in the metropolis, have no opportunity of 
seeing these living gems of creation. The wonderful art 
of photography has however, rendered it possible for us 
to have upon our tables accurate life-like pictures of the 
animals at the Zoological Gardens. Mr Frank Haes has 
lately completed a series of as many as one hundred and 
twenty-two animals. To do this with accuracy (as the 
animals seem to have objection to what is called: “sitting 
for their portraits”) has taken Mr Haes no less than three 
years, and he has had the greatest difficulty in carrying 
out his design. The photographs are now at last completed; 

12 The thylacine was not one of Haes’ subjects on his second visit to the 
zoo in 1865. 

13 In 1874 the society was renamed the Photographic Society of 
Great Britain, and in 1894 it becameThe Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain. 

14 Geelong Advertiser is the oldest newspaper in Victoria and the second 
oldest in Australia. 
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they can be examined with the ordinary stereoscope, or be 
mounted in various species, in separate frames, according 
to the taste of the collector, thus forming a handsome 
ornament for the drawing room or study”. 

Frank Haes died at his home in Kensington (London) on 
January 7 th 1916. 

The photograph 

Until recently, the earliest surviving photograph of a 
thylacine, albeit a dead trophy specimen, was the studio 
portrait of Mr Weaver and his kill from 1869 [Fig. 3]. 

The Mr Weaver portrayed in the photograph was William 
George Weaver (18294887), a Hobart chemist. His 
obituary in The Tasmanian newspaper of the 12 th February 
1887 (p.23) applauds his sporting prowess: 

“All of his life Mr Weaver was a most enthusiastic 
sportsman. He was at one time one of the crack shots 
of the colony, and has been a most successful angler. 
Amongst sportsmen both here and in the other colonies he 
was widely known and appreciated ”. 

The photographer of the Weaver portrait is unknown, 
but could possibly have been Victor Albert Prout (1835- 
1877), the inventor of the panoramic camera, who visited 



Figure 3. Mr Weaver bags a Tiger (I 869). Photo courtesy: 
The Thylacine Museum http://www.naturalworlds.org/ 
thylacine/index.htm 


Original photograph in the collection of the Tasmanian 
Museum & Art Gallery. 


Australia between 1866 and 1875 15 . 

An earlier Haes silver albumen print from 1864 of Gunn’s 
male thylacine at the London Zoo was known to have 
existed, but was feared lost or destroyed. Edwards (1996 b , 
p.ll) states with reference to the Haes photographs: 

“While some are relatively common, no prints of others, 
such as the Tasmanian Wolf or Thylacine seem to have 
survived. Haes photographs also exist as magic lantern 
slides, but these are exceedingly rare and indeed only 
three are known”. 

In 2013, seventeen years after Edwards made this 
statement, he rediscovered and subsequently purchased a 
copy of the lost thylacine stereo view from a dealer in the 
Netherlands (Edwards pers. com. 6/2/2013). The relative 
scarcity of surviving Haes stereo prints is undoubtedly 
related to their original cost. They were one shilling and 
sixpence each, which was quite a considerable sum at the 
time. Consequently, they were never purchased in large 
numbers. Edwards (1996 b , p.ll) provides another reason 
for the scarcity of Haes images: 

“They were given to [privileged] children and the marks 
of coloured crayons on a number of the surviving examples 
are witness to this”. 

It appears, therefore, that few survived the antics of the 
playroom. Haes’ photographs were taken using the new 
collodion wenplate process invented by Frederick Scott 
Archer in 1851. The process involved coating a glass 
plate with collodion and then immersing the plate in silver 
nitrate. The exposure had to be made whilst the plate 
was still wet and then developed immediately. For the 
photographer, speed of working was the order of the day, 
because if the photographic plate dried out, no exposure 
could be taken. Haes gives some indication of the 
difficulty he experienced in preventing the photographic 
plates from drying out in an article in The Photographic 
Journal of the 16 th January 1865 (pp. 1704 74): 

“I used a Smartt’s tent 16 , which gave me plenty of room; 
and as the summer was very hot, I contrived generally to 
pitch it in the shade; though even then, in the months of 
July and August, I had to hang up wet cloths, and keep 
the ground well moistened”. 

Haes then proceeds to make the following comment on 
his experience of taking photographs at the London Zoo: 

“You will readily understand that, to produce the fifty-five 
different subjects, a very much larger number of negatives 
had to be taken; for very frequently, after waiting ten 
minutes, a quarter of an hour, or even sometimes twenty 
minutes before (either by coaxing or menacing) we 
succeeded in getting the animal into a favourable position, 
and then exposing, the result was, that the plate was 
completely useless from drying”. 


15 http://francishodgson.com/2013/11 /06/a-near-approach-to-greatness- 
meet-victor-albert-prout/#_edn 14 

16 A Smartt's tent is a type of portable darkroom. 
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Figure 4. Stereo wet plate camera by J. H. Dallmeyer 
(London). Photo courtesy: © EarlyPhotographyco.uk 


Haes used a stereo wet-plate camera manufactured by 
John Henry Dallmeyer 17 (1830-1883) for his work at the 
zoo [Fig. 4]. However, the stereoscopic lenses supplied 
with the camera proved to be unsuitable for capturing any 
animal on the move. Haes recalls 18 : 

“I first took some views with a pair of stereoscopic 
lenses, but, with three exceptions, I found it impossible 
to succeed in getting good negatives of any of the 
restless creatures in the Gardens; the exceptions were 
the Abyssinian Wolf, the Harpy Eagle, which is the 
largest of the tribe, and the Hippopotami, the last of 
which I photographed asleep ”. 

Haes consulted with Dallmeyer, who advised him to 
change the lenses: “I consulted with Mr Dallmeyer, who 
advised me to use, if I could, a pair of his long focus No. 
IB, which we had recently purchased, in preference to his 


17 The firm of J. H. Dallmeyer was founded in 1860 and operated from 
19 Bloomsbury Streep London, Wl. 

18 The Photographic Journal, 16 th January 1865, pp. 170-174. 




Photo courtesy: © John Edwards (Private Collection). 
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Figure 6. Frank Haes’ lantern slide number 17: “The Tasmanian Wolf” (and projected image). 
Photos courtesy: © Dr Stephen Sleightholme (Private Collection). 


stereoscopic lenses, as I should thus obtain results freer 
from distortion or exaggeration ’. 

The resulting stereo views were constructed of two 
nearly identical photographs mounted onto a card board 
measuring 17.5 cm x 8.5 cm. When viewed through a 
stereoscope, they create a three-dimensional image. Haes’ 
stereo views were published by McLean & Haes from 
their studio at 26 Haymarket. “The Tasmanian wolf” was 
number 17 in a series of 55 [Fig. 5]. 

Two years after Edwards located the stereo view, one of 
Haes’ original lantern slides of the same image came up 
for auction and was acquired by one of us (Sleightholme). 
The slide is of the “English Pattern” using a square 3.5” x 
3.5” (8.9cm x 8.9cm) format [Fig. 6]. It is only the fourth 
surviving lantern slide by Haes known to exist. 

Forever the businessman, Haes used his lantern slides 
to illustrate his talks on the animals at the zoo, and no 
doubt to facilitate the sales of his stereo views. The Empire 
newspaper (Sydney) 19 dated 5 th December 1866 states: 

“Mr Frank Haes, photographic artist of Knightsbridge, has 
been busily occupied in making studies of animals in the 
Regent’s Park collection, for some time, and by means of the 
oxyhydrogen lamp, he is enabled to project the pictures so 
obtained onto a large canvas mounted on a frame”. 

Referring to Edwards’ (1996 a ) listing of thylacines 
displayed at London Zoo (1850-1931), there were three 
thylacines resident at the zoo at the commencement of 
1864; an old male and Gunn’s female and her male pup. 
Gunn’s thylacines were displayed separately, but alongside 
the old male in the kangaroo sheds in the north-eastern 

19 Reference sourced from the Geelong Advertiser (Victoria) of the 15th 
March 1867, p.3. 


corner of the zoo (Paddle pers. com, 1 st December 2015). 
The old male who had been at the zoo since the 9 th April 
1856 was sold to the Berlin Zoo on the 7 th June 1864 20 . 
At the time of Haes visit to the zoo in the summer (July/ 
August) of 1864, only Gunn’s two thylacines remained on 
display. With reference to photographing the thylacine 
(Tasmanian wolf), Haes states: 

“To obtain a good photograph of the Tasmanian wolf (or 
tiger), it was necessary to go into the enclosure: these 
animals are very savage, cowardly and treacherous; and 
a pretty dance they led us. The keeper at last despaired of 
ever getting one of them as we required; and in driving the 
animals about, one did his best to catch hold of my legs; 
however we at least tired out one and fixed him on a plate, 
though the position is not all that could be wished”. 

Haes’ comment: “a pretty dance they led us”, implies 
that both thylacines were in the enclosure during the 
photographic session, and the use of “him” in “tired out one 
and fixed him on a plate” indicates that the subject of the 
photograph was Gunn’s male. 

The preserved specimen 

Following its death on the 17 th April 1865, the body 
of Gunn’s male was preserved in a barrel of spirit and 
donated by the Zoological Society of London to the 
British Museum (Natural History), where it remains in 
the collection to this day as a study skin and mounted 

20 The old male died on the 14 th November 1864, and its remains 
[taxidermy, skull, skeleton and brain] are now preserved within the 
collection of the Museum fur Naturkunde [Humboldt University] as 
specimen ZMB - Mam 2986 (Sleightholme & Ayliffe, 2013). It was the 
longest-lived captive thylacine, at 8 years, 220 days (Moeller, 1997). 
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Figure 7. Right lateral view of skin (a.), left lateral view of mounted skeleton (b.), and ventral (c.) and dorsal (d.) 
views of the skull of BMNH I 865.10.9.17. Courtesy: British Museum of Natural History. Photos: A. Kitchener 
[Skeleton & Skull], S. Sleightholme [Skin]. 
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skeleton [BMNH 1865.10.9.17] [Fig.7]. 

Study skin 

The skin is that of a male, as indicated by the presence 
of a scrotum. The study skin is flattened, partially stuffed 
(limbs only), and minus its tail. The fur coloration is 
unfaded and hence the striping pattern is strongly evident, 
although obscured in part by folding of the skin and 
matting of the fur towards the root of the tail. There is a 
small area of slippage of the fur behind the right hind leg, 
which has obscured the stripe in this region. 

The original data label is attached and reads: 

“65.10.9.17, 

Peracyon 21 cynocephalus 

The body in spirit” 

A note in a different hand has been added below: 
“Skeleton in coll, (mounted)”, indicating that the skeleton 
was subsequently prepared. 

Mounted skeleton 

The epiphyses of the long bones and sutures of the skull 
are not fully fused, with the exception of the distal ulnae, 
proximal and distal femora and distal tibiae which appear 
to be at least partly fused. At C. 2 V 2 years old, this animal 
was still not fully mature. These findings are consistent 
with the thoughts expressed by Professor Heinz Moeller 
(pers. com. 7/7/2004), following his detailed work on 
the skeleton of the thylacine (1968); female thylacines 
reached maturity at around two years, and males around 
three or even four years old. 

The skull has been trepanned to allow removal of the brain 
(Fig. 7d), but the top of the cranium has been fixed neatly 
back into position. The mandibular canines show extreme 
wear (Fig. 8), including exposure of the pulp cavity. This 
is typically seen in captive thylacines and is caused by 
them chewing the bars of their enclosures. It is rarely, if 
ever, seen in wikbkilled specimens. Ludwig Heck (1912), 
the former Director of the Berlin Zoo (1888H931), notes 
with reference to the zoo’s thylacines: “They keep trying to 
chew through the bars”. This behaviour is now known to 
be associated with stress caused by being in captivity, and 
confirms that BMNH 1865.10.9.17 was a captive specimen. 

Comment 

The complete life history of Gunn’s young male thylacine 
can be traced from its point of capture in Tasmania, 

21 Peracyon (Gray, 1843) is a junior synonym of Thylacinus. 
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Figure 8. Posterior view of lower canines showing wear 
and chipped enamel, and exposure of pulp cavities. Photo: 
A. Kitchener 

through to its display at the London Zoo, and finally into 
the collection of the Natural History Museum. While at 
London Zoo, it became the reluctant subject of Haes’ 
photograph, and its image was preserved for posterity, as 
the only living thylacine photographed in the 19 th century. 
For Haes’ stereo view and lantern slide to have survived 
the 152 years since they were taken is a remarkable legacy 
from one of the early pioneers of photography. 
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